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leftwing Labour government will face 
immediate resistance and sabotage from 
the British elite and their friends in 
Brussels and Washington. The prospects 
of a Corbyn-led Labour government 
will to a large extent be shaped by the 
contours of the class struggle in Europe. 

To meet this threat and turn the tide of the neoliberal 
offensive we must forge our own alliances and adopt new 
structures and methods of struggle which can draw the working 
classes of Europe into a united struggle against our common 
enemy. The precondition for such a struggle is the defence of the 
existing economic and political integration of the working class. 

That is why we campaign for Labour to oppose all forms of 
Brexit in parliament and in any election; that is why we defend 
the rights of EU citizens to live and work here and fight to 
extend those rights to the workers of all countries. 

Our immediate objective is to win a democratic mandate to 
stop Brexit, whether through a general election or a referendum. 
We believe Labour can win by exposing the lies of the Leave 
campaign, and rallying the trade unions, young people, migrant 
workers, and the progressive labour movement against the 
nationalist dead-end of Brexit. 

However we must be realistic about the prospects. Every 
day Labour refuses to commit to a second referendum brings 
us a day closer to a parliamentary capitulation in favour of 
Theresa Mays deal. If we cannot change Labour's position, 
ideally through a special conference to bring policy into line 
with members’ views, then Labour will either permit a Tory 
Brexit or negotiate its own. 

If this happens, our perspective will shift from stopping 
Brexit, to resisting its consequences - irrespective of whether 
these are ‘implemented’ by a Tory or Labour government. 

Brexit will be a major breakthrough for the far right in 
Britain and Europe, and the economic disruption will be seized 
by the bosses as an opportunity to intensify their neoliberal 
offensive. It will lead to a slew of xenophobic and racist laws 
in Britain, and accelerate the fragmentation of the European 
labour and social movements along national lines. Without a 
militant and uncompromising resistance, workers, migrants, 
and refugees will pay the price. 

As we saw with the vote on the Tory immigration bill, the 
Labour leaderships commitment to Brexit and ending free 
movement will render it politically compromised, alienated 





The fight for a 
socialist Europe 








from a large section of its supporters, and exposed to a renewed 
onslaught from the rightwing in the PLP, local government, and 
trade unions. 


Action 

Faced with this prospect we must take the initiative to build the 
fightback against Brexit-fuelled reaction in Britain, and more 
broadly to build the links between activists which could form 
the basis of a new cross-border European resistance movement. 

Despite the limitations of the Corbyn project, whose 
forward march has been stalled by Brexit, European leftists still 
look towards Labour as a credible example of a mass party with 
a nascent social movement behind it, that retains the potential 
to break with the neoliberal consensus - and even go further. 

Europes labour movement has a record of international 
cooperation and struggle to draw on. Out of the anticapitalist 
movement came the European Social Forums, which assembled 
tens of thousands of activists in political debates and organising, 
initiating the millions-strong movement against the Iraq war. In 
November 2012, more than ten million workers participated in 
general strikes in support of a European TUC day of action. 

We have a responsibility to travel towards this movement, 
not away from it. 

Whilst our immediate priority remains stopping Brexit, 
success would still pose the question of rolling back the 
neoliberal offensive, regaining the ground lost since the Great 
Recession, and overcoming the bosses’ resistance to a Labour 
government. 

We believe that victory in these struggles depends on 
the emergence of a new international movement capable of 
fusing national struggles into a united resistance to a common 
enemy. That's why we are calling for the Labour Campaign for a 
Socialist Europe to issue an appeal for Labour to convene a new 
European Social Forum, bringing together delegates from the 
European labour, working class and progressive movements, as 
the first step towards a coordinated fightback against austerity 
austerity, racism, and war. 

Red Flag believes Labour for a Socialist Europe has an 
important role in resisting the nationalist dead-end of Brexit and 
beyond, if it commits to campaigning for the only progressive 
alternative: a pan-European class struggle against the capitalist 
states and institutions of the EU, with the final goal of a socialist 
united states of Europe. 

If you agree, join the campaign for socialist Europe! 
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Launch of antiracist 
campaign marred 





by controversy 


Control-treakery and sectarian manoeuvring by 
the Labour leits budding bureaucrats has Its 

roots In a desire to shield Corbyn trom criticism 
- and allow him to make any compromises nis 


team judges necessary 


BY KD TAIT 


eremy Corbyns first 
act as leader of the 
Labour Party was to 
address a huge anti- 
racism demonstration 
in parliament square, 
called by Stand Up to 
Racism. This symbolic action, and the 
elevation of life-long anti-racist MPs 
to the shadow cabinet prompted a 
mass influx of enthusiastic members 
who saw the chance for Labour to 
break with decades of pro-imperialist 
policies and record of ambivalence 
intermixed with outright hostility to 
migrants and asylum seekers. 

In the ensuing three years, despite 
a shift in rhetoric, the struggle against 
racism took a back seat to so-called 
‘bread and butter’ issues: the NHS, 
housing, and jobs. With the vote for 
Brexit giving legitimacy to a growing 
nationalist and xenophobic backlash, 
Muslims and black people, along with 
Eastern Europeans were subjected 
to an unprecedented rise in racist 
violence. Diane Abbott and Sadiq 





Khan endured horrendous racist abuse 


on social media, in the press, and from 
prominent Tories during the 2016 
Mayoral and 2017 General Election 
campaigns. In 2018 a report published 
on the back of the Windrush scandal 
highlighted the extent to which 

Black British people continue to face 
systemic discrimination in all areas 


of life. 

But Jeremy Corbyn’s immediate 
acceptance of the vote for Brexit as 
expressing ‘the will of the people’ put 
an end to any prospect of Labour's 
leadership waging a vigorous 
campaign against the racism that 
motivated most of the Brexit vote. The 
fact that this decision was motivated 
by a mixture of Corbyn’s desire to 
leave the EU, electoral opportunism 
towards the supposed xenophobia 
of voters in Labour's heartlands, 
and a defensive stance faced with 
the permanent rebellion of the PLP, 
relegated the fight against racism to a 
pawn on Seamus Milne’s chessboard. 
The demand for Labour’s leadership 
to mobilise in the here and now 
against racism is inseparably bound 
up with the party's paralysis over 
Brexit. With Black and Asian people 
voting overwhelmingly for Remain 
(along with most Labour members) 
this remains an unavoidable fault line; 
clever “statecraft” can put off the day 
of reckoning but not avoid it. 

The right of European workers 
to live and work here was summarily 
dumped. Labour committed to the 
token closure of some detention 
centres, while pledging to “speed up” 
detention and deportation. Labour's 
London Mayor has resurrected the 
racist Stop and Search harassment 
of Black and Asian youth. Labour 


councils collaborate with the Tory 
Home Office to persecute migrant 
workers and deny them access to 
public funds they are entitled to. The 
2017 manifesto pledged that migrants 
would be barred from accessing 
public funds until they had worked 
for a certain amount of time - a gift 
to exploiting bosses and an attack on 
the rights of women and children. 

In 2017 then-shadow minister Sarah 
Champion MP wrote for the Sun 
saying “Britain has a problem with 
Pakistani men raping and exploiting 
white girls”. 

Following the Manchester Arena 
terrorist attack, a new far right street 
movement emerged; under the 
pretext of opposing ‘extremism’ and 
‘grooming gangs, it capitalised on the 
newfound respectability of racism 
offered by the Brexit vote to stage 
the largest racist marches in London 
for decades —- a menace completely 
unopposed by the Labour Party and 
Momentum, despite the politically 
motivated murder of Jo Cox MP bya 
supporter of Britain First. Eventually, 
after socialist bookshop Bookmarks 
was attacked by far right activists, John 
McDonnell finally acknowledged that 
something had to be done about this 
threat. He suggested it might be, “time 
for an Anti-Nazi League-type cultural 
and political campaign” because 
“we can no longer ignore the rise of 
far-right politics in our time.” It soon 
became clear that Labour's leadership 
had no intention of mobilising its 
profile or resources to encourage the 
party's half a million members to seize 
the moment and rally Britain's multi- 
national and multi-racial working 
class to a Labour-led fight against the 
racist tsunami. 

This record of complacency mixed 
with outright capitulation to racism 
was the context in which Labour Party 
activists and trade unionists decided 
to take the initiative themselves and 
establish Labour Against Racism and 
Fascism as a democratic, grassroots 
initiative, able to be a critical voice in 
the struggle for an uncompromising 
anti-racist programme in the streets, 
in the workplaces - and in the party. 

The background and events of 
the launch meeting held last Saturday 
have been detailed by members 
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of the outgoing volunteer steering 
committee here and here. 


In summary, a campaign 
established by rank and file members 
was subjected to a cynical takeover 
by parliamentary and Momentum 
apparatchiks who are inveterately 
opposed to any leftwing grassroots 
organising not subject to their control. 
They fear independent activity like the 
plague because their petty influence 
and prestige in the movement depends 
on loyalty to their employers - not 
democratic accountability. 

The slate for the incoming 
steering committee drawn up in the 
Momentum office (but not circulated 
to members of Momentum) was 
almost entirely composed of paid 
officials in positions of some influence, 
who are exactly the people responsible 
for failing to do anything serious to 
mobilise Labour's members in the 


Labour’s leadership could play 


take towards attempts to establish 
in good faith the basis for Labour 
to participate in a mass anti racist 
movement was succinctly expressed 
by a tweet from an attendee boasting 
about “clearing out the trots”. Red- 
faced Momentum officers promptly 
got it deleted because it exposes the 
dirt at the bottom of the of the barrel 
they will scrape. 

The meeting heard a proposal 
to discuss a ‘mission statement’ 
proposed by a member of the original 
steering committee. It voted not to 
discuss the political basis or priority 
of the campaign and moved on to 
elect a steering committee that is not 
subject to the most cursory formal 
accountability. A proposal for a full 
conference or AGM was summarily 
voted down. After all, when your 
clique can run the campaign from 
a WhatsApp group, why go to the 


an important role in building 
a new movement to tackle 
racism - but that must start 
with ditching policies that 
discriminate against migrant 


workers 


fight against racism, because their 
function is to act as a praetorian guard 
insulating Corbyns leadership from 
criticism by the members who elected 
him. 

A significant number of people in 
the room were associated with the Red 
London clique, whose last engagement 
with the anti-racist movement was 
to turn up with a large contingent 
waving the St George's flag in a bigoted 
and reactionary provocation. These 
shameless English nationalists don't 
care what destination the train is going 
to — as long as they can sit in the first 
class carriage. 

The trivial attitude such people 


trouble of organising a meeting where 
people might hear and be persuaded 
by each other views rather than an 
echo chamber for prejudices. 

The sight of Momentums 
bureaucrats mobilising Red 
London tankies to crush grassroots 
democracy is an unedifying spectacle. 
Nevertheless, the dangers that spurred 
the creation of Laraf are the same 
that motivate thousands of Labour 
activists up and down the country 
at the coalface in the fight against 
racism, in spite of the conflicting 
messages emanating from the leader's 
office. They remain the same now, and 
they are only going to get worse. The 


recognition of this need is another 
factor motivating Momentum’s 
decision to move in, paying lip service 
to various campaigns mentioned in 
the meeting, none of which are new, 
none of which Momentum has done 
anything to support, and none of 
which address the central question of 
using the campaign's resources and 
relationship with the leadership to 
galvanise a radical turn away from the 
focus-grouped sound bites calibrated 
for the electoral terrain to the streets 
in the fight against racism. 

John McDonnell was right to 
appeal for the emergence of a new 
mass anti-racist movement that can 
revitalise the fight against racist 
discrimination, the demonisation of 
migrants, the hostile environment, 
and far right violence. 

Labour's left wing leaders could 
play a positive and important role 
to play in drawing mass forces into 
such a campaign and helping to draw 
other campaigns and organisations 
into a genuine united front that 
unequivocally defends the rights of 
migrants and asylum seekers, and 
supports a militant and zero-tolerance 
attitude to racism, whether it comes 
from Town Halls or Whitehall. But for 
as long as the impulse to conservatism 
and “loyalty to the leadership right 
or wrong’ remains the overriding 
guiding principle, Momentum will 
not be able to play a role in activating 
and organising the potential social 
movement dormant in Labour's 
membership. It kept silent over Brexit, 
it kept silent over free movement, it 
kept silent over the anti-Palestinian 
antisemitism witch hunt. 

Ultimately, where Corbyn’s 
calculations about the unity of the PLP 
or party have led to compromises, it 
is incumbent on Labour’s members 
to take the lead themselves — but that 
means being willing to be independent 
and critical, and take up the torch 
of the many radical and progressive 
policies which Corbyn was elected 
on in 2015. If we want the ‘Corbyn 
revolution to go on we need to 
revitalise the momentum that drove it 
to it’s initial victory; a mass movement 
of millions working together to debate, 
reshape, and revolutionise politics and 
the struggle for socialism. 
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Unison ballots 
school support staff 





Atter years of inaction, Unison members finally 





of our education system 
BY A UNISON SCHOOLS CONVENOR 


quarter of a million 
school support 
workers are voting 
this month to begin 
action to stop the 
cuts to education. 

A decade of 
Tory austerity has eroded teaching 
assistants and office staff pay, and the 
support disadvantaged young people 
receive in school. Contracting out has 
slashed catering and cleaners’ pay to 
below the living wage. 

Yet this is the first time a union 
has sought to mobilise resistance to 
these cuts. 

Every Unison member in English 
schools should have received an 
e-ballot by email by now. They have 
until 5 March to fill it in and submit 
it online. The union has the facilities 
to tell who has not returned their 





have the chance to send a message to the Tories 
that workers are prepared to fignt the destruction 


ballot and can seek to engage with 
those members by phone, letter or in 
person. 

So long as school reps and branch 
officials use this time well, we should 
exceed by far the anti-union law 
that demands a 50 per cent turnout 
and 40 per cent of all those balloted 
voting Yes. A legal ballot for an actual 
strike would then follow. 


Building 
The exercise is also an excellent 
opportunity to recruit more members 
to Unison. School meetings, leafleting 
at the gates, recruiting more stewards: 
these activities can help us establish 
networks of activists who can keep up 
the momentum on the ground, and 
begin to win solidarity from parents, 
teachers and students. 

This strike has been a long time 


coming. 

Funding per pupil has fallen by 
8% over the decade. Support services 
for Special Educational Needs have 
suffered under the 40 per cent cut 
to local authority grants. Failing 
academies and school “restructures” 
have thrown office staff and TAs out 
of work at the first whiff of financial 
trouble. 

Those who remain complain of 
being expected to do unpaid overtime 
(on average one day a week), working 
above their grade, i.e. teaching 
classes, and increasing harassment as 
managers attempt to get more from 
fewer. 

School support staff have already 
shown they are more than willing to 
strike in defence of their jobs, their 
livelihoods and the service they are 
proud to deliver. Recent years have 
seen TA strikes in Durham, Derby 
and Glasgow. 

Now we have the chance to take 
our fight to the source of evil: the 
Tory government. Let's do it. 

The Teachers’ union NEU has 
just concluded a similar consultative 
ballot. A huge majority, 84 per cent, 
endorsed the union’s call for strike 
action, but the turnout was low, 31 
per cent. 

Our aim in Unison must be to 
meet their figure for a Yes vote, but 
beat their turnout, reaching beyond 
the 50 per cent that the anti-union 
laws demand in public sector strike 
ballots. If we succeed, we can pile on 
the pressure in both unions to call an 
official ballot. Hf 
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fall short of what is needed 


New report is wake 
up call for Labour 


Housing charity Shelter has released a report 
highlighting the dire state of Britain's housing 
crisis, which shows Labour's policy continues to 





BY A SOUTHWARK LABOUR PARTY ACTIVIST 


ocial mobility has been 
decimated by decades 
of political failure to 
address our worsening 
housing crisis. Half our 
young people cannot 
buy and thousands face 
the horror of homelessness. Our vision 
for social housing presents a vital 
opportunity to reverse this decay.’ 

Jeremy Corbyn quote? Labour's 
Shadow Housing Secretary John 
Healey? Nope. Tory Baroness Sayeeda 
Warsi. 

Former Conservative party 
co-chair Warsi, alongside former 
Labour leader Ed Miliband, Lady 
Doreen Lawrence and former 
Goldman Sachs banker Jim O’Neill, 
was launching Shelter’s one year in 
the making commission report into 
Britain's burgeoning housing crisis. 
The commission, set up in the wake 

of the Grenfell tragedy that killed 

72 people, has delivered a blunt 

and uncompromising conclusion. 

Britain's housing crisis is blighting 

millions of people's lives, 

preventing them from reaching 
their potential and certainly 
shortening them. 

We need to build 3.1 million 
new social housing units (flats, houses 
and shared accommodation) over the 
next twenty years if we are to solve the 
housing crisis and end the scandal of 
120,000 children living in temporary 
accommodation, and of 320,000 
people without a home at all. 

“There needs to be a profound 
shift to see social housing as a national 





asset like any other infrastructure” said 
O’Neill. “Public housebuilding can be 
the foundation of national success. It 
is the only hope the government has 
of hitting its 300,000-homes-a-year 
target? 

The report concludes that its 
proposed £225 billion scheme would 
pay for itself in four decades, through 
job creation and revenue, by slashing 
the housing benefit bill, by skilling 
up a new generation of builders and 
through greater social cohesion. If we 
were to factor in economies of scale 
produced by setting up municipal 
direct labour organisations and 
by nationalising the big property 
developers, then the savings to society 
would be even greater. 


Labour policy 

John Healey responded to the report 
by calling it “a wake-up call for 
Conservative ministers’, and bay 
saying that it was consistent with 
Labour's plans for one million new 
low-cost homes over ten years. But 
is it? 

Well, no actually. It is, or at least 
should be a wake-up call for Labour as 
well. First of all, it shows that Labour's 
existing policy, as set out in its 2016 
manifesto and elaborated at Liverpool, 
falls woefully short of real need by 
over a million homes. 

Secondly, while Labour's definition 
of “affordable” is better than the 
Tories laughable benchmark of 80 per 
cent of market rents, this is not social 
housing. Labour has pioneered the 
idea of “living rents” set at one-third of 


the average net income in a given area. 
Nationally, this would mean rents set 
at about £615 a month per person, or 
£1,230 for a couple. In short, not social 
housing at all and way out of the reach 
of millions of households. 

This is at the level of policy. When 
you look at Labour's actual practice 
the picture darkens again. 

Where I live in Southwark, the 
Labour-run council is proud to 
announce that it is building more 
council homes than any other local 
authority in the UK: 11,000 over 
thirty years. All perfectly true. In 
neighbouring Lambeth, a Progress- 
dominated Labour council continues 
to evict tenants, demolish perfectly 
good council estates and gentrify 
whole swathes of the borough. 

However, this figure is just new 
builds and does not include council 
homes being demolished and is 
therefore misleading. The Aylesbury 
estate regeneration has lost 2,300 
council properties but will build only 
1,200 units for social rent, while on 
the Heygate estate 1,200 council flats 
were demolished but only 80 of the 
3,000 new homes are available for 
social rent. 

Private developers are constantly 
refusing to abide by the council's 
policy in regard to social housing; 
but they are never taken to court or 
subjected to compulsory purchase 
orders or even told to tone it down. 
As soon as developers bleat about 
“sufficient profits” being at risk, the 
council backs off. No wonder so many 
Labour councillors end up as lobbyists 
for the same developers. 

We need to beef up Labour's 
housing policy before the next election 
and radically change Labour councils’ 
practice in the here and now. 

e Build 3 million council homes 

e Recruit and train an army of 
young construction workers for 
direct labour organisations with 
secure contracts and decent wages 
set by the unions 

e Nationalise the giant developers 
without compensation and place 
their assets under the control of 
communities and local authorities 

e For rent controls on private 
landlords — expropriate slum 
landlords and those who refuse to 


let to benefit claimants 
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Tne inconerent ” 
arguments put forward 
by proponents of 4 lett 
wing exit trom the EU 
otfer no route to radical 
reforms and lead away 
irom socialism. 


ANDY YORKE 





Lexit Myths 
& The Road 
@ To Nowhere 








he Brexit debate in Labour has seen its 
leadership take a position in favour of some 
form of Brexit, albeit not for Theresa May’s 
deal, while a clear majority of Labour party 
members and voters want to remain in 
the EU. Alongside opportunist arguments 
about losing Leave voters, which come 
dangerously close to pandering to racism, the debate in 
Labour has increasingly centred on EU rules blocking 
state aid, renationalisation and capital controls. In a 21 
December interview in The Guardian, for example, Jeremy 
Corbyn claimed that the EU could say that “we cant 
use state aid [...] to develop industry in this country’. 

This “Lexit” position is influential on the Labour left, 
in the rail union RMT, in the Morning Star, a daily paper 
associated with the Communist Party of Britain (CPB), and 
on the far left. It is also effectively the default position for 
many on the pro-Corbyn left. 

For example, Chris McLaughlin, editor of the newly 
relaunched Tribune magazine writes that “much of what 
Labour currently promises would still be effectively illegal 
under European Union rules. The Marxist economist 
Costas Lapavitsas goes further to claim that leaving the EU 
is a precondition needed to “transform Britain's economy 
in a socialist direction’, while Grace Blakeley of the 
Institute of Public Policy Research (IPPR) speaks of it as 
“an opportunity to build a definancialised economy” and 
to provide “a space for a socialist government in the UK to 
ally with governments particularly in the global south and 
socialist governments’. 

Until now, the loudest voices rebutting this have come 
from liberal Remain campaigns like Open Britain and 
People’s Vote, or from the Labour right and centre, who 
claim that the EU is not at all an obstacle to Labour's policies. 
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Many on the left are understandably wary of this claim, 
given its source, but in any case most Lexiteers envisage a 
more radical programme than Labour's last manifesto. 
Would that be possible within the EU's rules? Certainly 
socialism cannot come through “market rules”. We need a 
Marxist understanding both of socialism and of state aid 
rules that goes beyond a mere examination of legal claims. 


Labour’s Manifesto and the EU 

The Morning Star declares that “The EU single market is 
incompatible with Labour’s manifesto’, which needs to 
wield “the potential power of the state to a degree we haven't 
seen since 1945”. The bulk of legal opinion however backs a 
Fabian Society report’s conclusion, saying that “An analysis 
of Labour’s 2017 manifesto found that all its policies would 
be permissible within EU state aid rules, although two of 
the proposals, a National Investment Bank and regional 
energy companies, would need to be structured carefully”. It 
adds that, since the EU is neutral on the form of ownership 
(public or private), Labour could go further with for 
example co-operatives, workers’ representation and state- 
funded housing programmes. 

Certainly the manifesto’ mechanisms for renationalising 
(buying up Royal Mail shares and taking rail franchises into 
public ownership as existing contracts run out) are unlikely 
to fall foul of EU law. Many EU member states already grant 
more state aid per head than Britain does, Germany four 
times as much; many have state-owned banks, utilities, and 
transport, including the great bulk of European railways.6 
EU rules have not prevented Britain from renationalising 
Railtrack, or more recently from setting up new public 
companies. 

In reality, the manifesto debate is a storm in a teacup. 
Labours manifesto is not even that radical, and Grace 
Blakeley herself accepts that “most of the 2017 manifesto 
[is] probably doable under existing EU rules [...] and even 
a more ambitious socialist agenda would be permissible’. 
For Labour's left, then, the immediate problem is not future 
battles with Brussels but today’s battle with the Labour right, 
to ensure that Labour fights the next election on a bolder 
and much more far-reaching anti-capitalist programme 
that can deal not just with the scale of poverty in Britain, 
but with the crisis of capitalism globally. 

RMT official Alex Gordon writes in the Morning Star 
that competitive markets are the “DNA of the European 
project” full stop, and that its rules block “any ability to 
create coherent, integrated, nationalised industries and 
utilities based on democratically agreed national needs”. 
He adds that “Labour’s manifesto envisages the national 
investment bank playing a more ambitious strategic role 
in repairing broken supply chains, building national 
champions for export industries and stimulating economic 
redevelopment. This national strategic agenda must 
inevitably fall foul of EU single market rules.’ 

As we have already seen, this assumption of automatic 
EU obstruction is disputed. But let us accept their prediction 
for the moment and pose the obvious question: how would 
Lexit make it any easier to implement such a programme? 


WTO vs EU 


After Corbyns February 2018 Brexit speech, stating that 
Labour would seek a deal that relaxed state aid rules, the 
European Commission (EC) stipulated that any future 
trade agreement must ensure a “level playing field” on 


competition and on state aid. The Tories are eager to do the 
same, and May's deal incorporated commitments to apply 
EU state aid law “in its entirety”. Lexiteers however have 
pointed to a Times article claiming that EU bureaucrats are 
terrified of a left wing Corbyn government and are planning 
a “non-regression clause” in any trade treaty “with trade 
tariffs, compensation demands and, in the event of fiscal 
policy to subsidise industry, measures to restrict British air 
traffic, grounding flights”. 

Ironically, such additional impositions would be 
impossible if Britain were still in the EU, but this does mean 
that Labour will not be able to avoid them in any future 
trade deal with the EU after Brexit. However, all such 
problems can be avoided, according to Lapavitsas, if Britain 
opts simply to trade on existing World Trade Organisation 
(WTO) rules. These he says are “more advantageous 
than either EU or Single Market membership” If Britain 
“reverted to WTO rules, it is clear that, in state aid terms 
at least, this would actually open up fresh policy space for a 
left government’. But this support for the hardest of Brexits 
is simply disingenuous. 

It is true that the WTO is less restrictive. Its rules are 
more narrowly focused on exports, while its mechanisms 
are reactive to changes after the fact, while large-scale 
projects within the EU have to be lodged at the EC for 
scrutiny in advance. Moreover, it is only states and not 
companies that can take a case to court under WTO rules. 

But all is not certain even here. Some academics state 
that the WTO would not allow the bailing out of steel 
plants, while others claim that despite EU state aid rules 
being more comprehensive (because of the EU's economic 
and political integration), the WTO's focus on goods means 
that some subsidies or programmes that are permitted 
under future EU law would become “subject to WTO 
disciplines” outside of the EU. 

Areas particularly at risk include “state aid for major 
investments in assisted regions. Regional development 
is a major plank in the Corbyn project, while a Labour 
government building Alex Gordon's proposed “national 
export champions’ wouldnt escape the notice of corporate 
competitors from other countries. Meanwhile, tariffs are 
far less of an obstacle to trade than non-tariff barriers 
like border controls and conflicting regulations, obstacles 
that the EU has largely eliminated within its own internal 
market. 

There is a final stumbling block. Britain's relationship 
with the WTO is not uncontested, as 20 countries including 
China and the USA are lining up to block Britain from 
getting a fast-track deal with the WTO to stay on terms 
similar to those it already has as an EU member. 


Law, sovereignty and the real world 
The Lexiteers’ argument starts from a legal perspective of 
reforms and restrictions that misses the political context 
and the full spectrum resistance that Labour is likely to face. 
The Corbyn agenda breaks with decades of neoliberalism, 
and the capitalist ruling class here and abroad will utilise 
whatever laws and other routes exist to oppose it. The more 
radical this agenda is, the sharper this struggle will be. 
Britain may be too big to bully in the way that the Troika 
did to Greece. But the imperialist powers, in the form of 
the USA and a panoply of international trade and financial 
bodies (and not just the EU), will gang up on a Labour 
government while the international markets undermine it, 
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whether it imposes capital controls or not. 

In another Brexit irony, the USA, China and the 
multinationals cannot dictate so easily to the EU, given that 
its size gives it leverage as a hugely lucrative market. Britain 
on its own simply would not have that same leverage. 
Legalistic and abstract arguments around “sovereignty” are 
a nationalist myth in a world market centred on regional 
integration around the big economic powers. The USA, 
China and the EU, itself the biggest market in the world, 
represent about half of world GDP between them. 

The Lexiteers are in denial about these facts. The 
Morning Star policy of using state aid to build large export 
champions while expecting no comeback in the form 
of a Trump trade war or being shut out of EU markets is 
untenable. And even these writers recognise that other 
countries won't just let Britain dump its subsidised exports 
on them. 

Grace Blakeley believes that the economic disadvantages 
of Brexit could be outweighed by other positives: through 
state aid, capital limits, democratic accountability and an 
alternative global trading system, one however that doesn't 
yet exist. She rejects the charge that her perspective means 
“socialism in one country’, seeing it instead as “a space for 
a socialist government in the UK to ally with governments 
all around the world but particularly in the global south 
and socialist governments’. She doesn't specify which ones, 
but given the regular cheerleading in the Morning Star for 
the Assad dictatorship and for other supposedly “socialist” 
regimes, the arguments about democracy do sound hollow. 

In reality, the logic of Blakeley's arguments points 
towards a nationally-centred Britain, dis-integrating from 
its natural regional economic sphere and opting instead for 
more scattered trade relations worldwide. This certainly 
does resemble the “socialism in one country” of the old 
Soviet bloc, and the model of a national, state-directed but 
“mixed” economy stage of development remains central 
to the Stalinist politics of the Morning Star. In reality, this 
would be a halfway house leading not toward socialism but 
away from it, and even more quickly toward stagnation and 
crisis, at least unless decisive moves to overthrow capitalism 
are taken at the very start. 

There are other strategic silences in the Lexit argument. 
How about the economic repercussions of crashing out 
of the EU, hitting industries and jobs, wages and living 
standards that Labour hopes to improve? There are signs 
this process is already happening with investment leaving 
UK manufacturing for Europe. The pro-Brexit wing of the 
Labour left dismiss such claims as another “project fear” 
orchestrated by the elite, but their silence about a “Brexit 
dividend” says it all. It is dishonest to advocate Brexit and 
then to cover up its costs to those with illusions in it, whose 
livelihoods will be hit hardest. 

Then there are the political costs. Any Corbyn-led 
government would face difficulties from day one, but in a 
Brexit scenario it would face a near-vertical political curve. 
It would have to perch weakly on a Parliamentary Labour 
Party stuffed with “moderate” MPs likely to buckle at ruling 
class resistance, or to revolt against Corbyn’s limited policies 
in the face of a tanking post-Brexit economy. 

Of course, socialists’ response in any scenario should be 


to argue for Labour to fight back with serious anti-capitalist 
measures, and for the labour movement to take direct 
action in defence of these measures. But why help to create 
a crisis that will make our situation more difficult? The 
idea that pro-working class reforms, never mind achieving 
socialism, will be easier outside the EU is a fantasy. The 
only certainty for an anti-neoliberal Labour government is 
that capital will obstruct it; the only effective response is to 
prepare to defy capital. 


The main enemy is at home 

Labour in power will meet its most determined opposition 
from the British ruling class. The rich, the banks and big 
business will organise capital flight and investment strikes, 
and the media will be up in arms while the House of Lords 
and unelected judges strike down reforms. Sabotage can 
also be expected from the upper echelons of the civil service 
and the security services, not to mention the ruling classes’ 
agents on the far right, as shown by Cambridge Analytica’s 
skullduggery. 

To put all of the emphasis on hostile forces abroad is 
effectively to disarm the struggle here; as the old socialist 
slogan has it, “the main enemy is at home”. Of course, 
British capital will be supported from abroad but the best 
way to combat that is not by legal challenges in EU or WTO 
courts, but by calling for solidarity from workers across the 
world. 

Continued membership of the EU opens up the 
perspective of pan-European mobilisations with workers in 
other countries, many employed by the same corporations 
and all subject to the same laws. That such actions are 
possible was proven on 14 November 2012, when general 
strikes across Europe on an ETUC day of action involved 
over ten million. 

The real lesson from Greece, crucified by the Troika 
(the EC, European Central Bank and IMF) is fundamentally 
different from that drawn by Lexiteers like Lapavitsas. The 
capitulation of the Syriza government under Alex Tsipras 
and finance minister Yanis Varoufakis in 2015 shows that 
the problem was not simply their stance of staying in the 
EU at any cost (a Lexit straw man), but the limits of their 
reformist strategy. 

As the Troika’s bailout deadline approached, Tsipras 
and Varoufakis should have concentrated on rebuilding the 
strike and protest movement of 2012, and on mobilising 
Europes labour movements to break EU-wide austerity 
“from above and from below’. Instead they toured Europe's 
capitals negotiating with finance ministers and presidents. 
If a Corbyn government followed this same strategy, in or 
out of Europe, it would face the same political collapse, 
albeit perhaps in slower motion. 

Such an international perspective is crucial if Labour is 
to advance more radical policies and aim to make socialism 
permanent. Tribune editor McLaughlin however proposes a 
programme that sums up the narrow horizons and minimal 
objectives of the Lexiteers, “to get into power in the first 
place, and to stay there long enough to break with the free 
market orthodoxy’. 

But “socialism” isn't just the achievement of one or two 
terms of Labour government before the Tories get back in 
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and reverse gear. It requires first and foremost a strategy 
to break the power of capital, by removing capitalist 
ownership and control over the “commanding heights” 
of the economy. That means the major industries and the 
banks being run under workers’ control, and democratic 
planning and recasting society on radically participatory 
lines, centred on workers’ and consumers’ control. 

While working class political power may well first 
be achieved in a single country, such a social revolution 
could not possibly survive for long without international 
expansion. Yet, at the heart of the strategy both of the Labour 
left and of the Morning Star is a drive towards national 
isolation and protectionism. A similar strategy centred on 
“sovereignty” is laid out by Lapavitsas in our review on 
his book in this issue. In a world of huge multinational 
enterprises and global production chains, which Lenin 
saw as the starting point for economic planning, socialism 
must be international and must go beyond the straitjacket 
of national frontiers if it is to prove superior to capitalism. 


Europe: integration or disintegration 

A socialist future for Britain lies in a Socialist Federation 
of Europe. Its starting point will be a Europe-wide class 
struggle, taking over and extending the integration of 
economies (and thus of a Europe-wide working class) that 
the capitalists have already begun but cannot complete. 
This is of course a first step to world socialism but cannot 
be denied just because it is a first step. To retreat into 
nationalism, which is the real content of Lexit, is to turn 
away from that perspective and that programme. 

Lexiteers try to justify their retreat by presenting the 
EU as an “imperialist superstate’, as if Britain were an 
oppressed nation struggling for liberation. Besides its 
sheer hypocrisy, coming from within the oldest imperialist 
power of them all, this is simply not true. The EU is not 
even a State, at least not yet. Its economic integration is very 
obviously incomplete and even fragile, as its member states 
pull it in different directions. And outside of the Eurozone, 
neoliberal policies have advanced piecemeal and have 
avoided an outright assault on labour rights and on state 
ownership, because they could well cause a revolt. 

The unelected EC and the European courts certainly 
do interpret EU law in favour of capital, but this would 
not be possible without the support of the EU’s national 
governments. Were a Corbyn-led government to fight 
against such policies and call on workers across Europe to 
oppose them with mass mobilisations and direct action, the 
impact could not fail to be huge. 

Overall, neoliberalism has been a programme for 
dismantling reforms that the working class won for itself 
in the past, and its policies have been imposed by national 
governments. The imprisonment of striking building 
workers, the dismantling of industry, the breaking of 
the 1984-85 miners’ strike, the privatisation of gas, water 
and electricity, all of these measures were imposed from 
Westminster, and not from Brussels. 

The truth is that while many capitalists can see the logic 
of completing the integration of the whole of Europe into 
a single state, this remains an impossible goal for them. 
While capitalism outgrew the nation-state a long time ago, 


the capitalist class by its nature is a nationally rooted class, 
that inevitably pursues national advantages in competition 
with national rivals. 

The international expansion of capital has necessarily 
begun to internationalise the working class, both in the 
sense of workers in different countries being employed by 
the same corporation, and through the migration of workers 
seeking employment in other countries. The Lexiteers 
however want to reverse this historically progressive 
development wholesale. That is why we characterise their 
outlook as being not just inadequate or muddleheaded, but 
reactionary. 

UK manufacturing and services are highly integrated 
into other EU states. Almost 40 per cent of UK exports 
to the EU go to other EU firms that then further process 
and export the final product. Manufacturing crises and 
the multinational corporations’ restructuring measures, 
like the recent announcements by Ford and Jaguar of 
up to 10,000 job losses, make the need for democratic, 
supranational solutions even more urgent. Combines of 
union representatives meeting across borders can help 
to coordinate a defensive struggle against cuts that the 
established union bureaucracies won't; but only democratic, 
transnationally-planned production can resolve the 
underlying causes of capitalist crisis. 

We need a socialist Europe to replace the market 
with planning, and thus to allow for the widest economic 
interconnectivity, productivity and __ technological 
advances. These could roll out the digital, robotics and 
artificial intelligence revolutions in ways that do not 
devastate labour rights and employment, and that take 
serious steps towards resolving the ecological crisis. 
Capitalism can't do this, but neither can a “socialism” at the 
purely national level. We need to look back to 1917, and 
to socialist revolution as an international strategy, and not 
to 1945 and state-capitalist reform at home or to Stalinist 
autarky in Russia. 


A different road 


The left needs to organise to ensure that Labour takes a 
different road. That means not just defeating the nationalist 
and anti-immigrant ideas that have gained a foothold in 
the last few years, or winning the arguments that capitalist 
“sovereignty” is a mirage in a globalised economy, and that 
Brexit is not an easier road to socialism, or even to better 
jobs and wages. 

The Labour left needs an internationalist, class struggle 
policy, against the empty promises of the Lexit camp or 
the false friends of the bourgeois Remainers. The road 
to socialism is best pursued by remaining in the EU, by 
fighting for a second referendum to keep Britain in the EU 
and by forcing a general election, a policy already favoured 
by the majority of Labour members and voters anyway. 

Even before coming to power, Labour can develop a 
Europe-wide movement against austerity and neoliberalism. 
Once in power, a genuine workers’ government can use its 
position to unite Europe's working class in a mass revolt to 
tear down austerity, to put in place governments based on 
working class power and, through revolution, to achieve a 
real progressive unity, the Socialist Federation of Europe. 
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‘The Left Case 


Against 





the EU’ 


ANDY YORKE [CViEWS Costas Lapavitsas recent book making the case for Lexit 


Polity, 2018; ISBN 9781509531066; 179pp 


he Left Case Against the EU 
has proved popular amongst 
the supporters of  “Lexit’, 
those inside and outside the 
Labour party who believe that 
leaving the EU is a prerequisite 
for a Corbyn-led Labour 
government capable of implementing radical 
left measures. Britains membership of EU 
they believe is an absolute obstacle to this. 

SOAS economist and former Syriza 
politician Costas Lapavitsas seeks to give a 
Marxist gloss to the Lexit position, via a short 
history and political economy of the Euro and 
the Eurozone crisis. It comes at a critical point 
in the political struggle over Brexit but fails to 
deliver on its title, as his argument contradicts 
itself in two key aspects. 

First of all, Lapavitsas fails to hit his target 
because his analysis is overwhelmingly focused 
on the Eurozone rather than on the EU itself, 
whose undemocratic structures are only 
fleetingly described in the final chapter. The 
author's examination of the Greek debt crisis 
allows him to make his main point, which is that 
the “Iron Trap of the Euro” deprives countries 
of the ability to devalue their own national 
currencies in a crisis. But this has very little 
relevance to imperialist Britain, the EU’s second 
biggest economy, with a national currency of 
its own totally outside the Eurozones formal 
structures, and not currently facing a sovereign 
debt crisis. 

Secondly at a crucial point, Lapavitsas 
contradicts his own Lexit policy, saying that “A 
left government must be prepared for a rupture 
with the EMU [European Monetary Union], 
and for a direct challenge to and even rejection 
of the EU. This is the only positive lesson for the 
European left from the debacle of Syriza”” 

Lapavitsas’s “rupture” with the EUis 
always posed as an abrupt event, as a walkout 
or “expulsion’, but in reality the point is to 
“confront” it, and Britain can mount a very 
powerful struggle within the EU. Britain is 
actually a useful touchstone for the weaknesses 
in Lapavitsas’s arguments. He fails to analyse 





seriously the linkages between the EU and 
Eurozone, and given the left’s focus on the EU's 
marketisation, labour and other directives, 
it isnt possible to collapse the EU into the 
Eurozone. 

Major EU imperialist powers like Britain, 
Germany and France (and even Spain and 
Italy, if to a lesser degree), can defend their own 
“national” interests within the EU in a way that 
weaker countries like Greece simply cant. So 
the EU’s and the Eurozones foul treatment 
of Greece certainly reveals that the EU is an 
imperialist-dominated bloc, exploiting and 
bullying its smaller and weaker members and 
treating them like colonies (or as Marxists 
would say as semi-colonies). But this quite 
simply is not a template for Britain's relationship 
to the EU’s neoliberal project. 


A tale of two countries 

German hegemony and_ Greece’ crisis 
and brutal bailout are certainly the two poles 
of the Eurozone crisis and the twin focus of 
Lapavitsas’s account, but overall this produces a 
one-sided story. While Germany is certainly the 
dominant power both within the Eurozone and 
within the EU as a whole, this domination is far 
from total. 

Nor is it without its own contradictions. 
Indeed, Germanys ruling class is deeply 
ambivalent about shouldering the burden of 
anything more than a conditional economic 
and monetary hegemony, and for good reason. 
Anything more than this might hurt rather 
than help German capitalism's recent relative 
economic success. 

Germany for example has_ repeatedly 
refused to go along with French calls for 
moves towards fiscal union and expanded 
common budgets, because these would require 
sacrifices from German banks and German 
industry. Besides which, any more open 
political domination over the EU by Germany 
and France would further rouse already rising 
nationalist forces in central and eastern Europe. 

Lapavitsas rightly recognises that Germany's 
hegemony is “conditional”, and his third chapter 


on “The Ascendancy of Germany” has useful 
comparative data on Germany's competitiveness 
within the EU. However his overall analysis is 
more one-sided, with Germany the supreme 
power dictating to the rest of the EU, and is 
littered with exaggerated descriptions such 
as “the naked fact of German hegemony” and 
statements like “nothing will happen in the EU 
until Germany decides to act” and “by 2017, 
Germany had imposed its will on the EMU and 
EU 

Secondly, he tries to locate Germany's export 
competitiveness solely in its governments 
repeated attacks on the German working class 
under Gerhard Schroeder and his Agenda 
2010 “reforms’, seeing in this a decisive defeat 
for German workers without recognising the 
productivity growth for German capital that 
this enabled. 

In any case, Britain was already two 
decades ahead of Germany when it came to 
neoliberal social vandalism, although this 
principally benefitted the global power of the 
City of London via the “Big Bang” of financial 
deregulation, while UK manufacturing was 
slashed or sold off to foreign owners. 

For Lapavitsas, German hegemony is one- 
dimensional, without reference to the other 
major EU powers or to other rivals in the world 
market. But Germanys strength lay not just 
in its exports to other EU countries, but also 
increasingly in its huge export drive to China. 
These helped to stabilise its economy after the 
global crisis of 2008, and gave Germany an even 
more powerful position in the Eurozone crisis 
of 2010-15. Chinese imports replaced imports 
from countries like Greece, Italy and Turkey, 
and helped to swell Germany's intra-EU trade 
deficit. 

Meanwhile, at key points in the Eurozone 
crisis major powers like Britain and France 
were right behind Germany and the “European 
Troika” of the European Commission, the 
European Central Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), despite a few weasel 
words of sympathy for the Greeks. The Troika’s 
institutions after all were acting as bailiffs to 
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assure loans to Greece from British, French and 
Spanish banks, and not just Germany's. And 
David Cameron’ Tory-led coalition government 
hardly needed Jean-Claude Juncker to twist 
their arms to impose austerity in Britain, or to 
support attacks on workers’ rights in Brussels. 

The growing economic integration of the 
various states of Europe, and the compromises 
that this necessitated among the big European 
powers ruling classes, were forced on them 
overwhelmingly by unremitting competitive 
pressure on the world market from US, Japanese 
and now Chinese capital. This pressure was 
increased at key points by the currency market 
speculation that drove Britain and Italy out of 
the Exchange Rate Mechanism in 1992; while 
it was the bond markets’ loss of confidence 
that battered Greece, Portugal and Ireland into 
accepting bailouts and austerity in 2010-12. 

In short, the driving force of neoliberal 
austerity was an_ increasingly globalised 
international capitalism, and with it the growing 
sharpness of competition between all of the 
major imperialist powers. 

To defend his position, Lapavitsas claims 
that “the internationalisation of production 
and the spread of trade do not require a single 
market’ But here he ignores the fact that 
the USA and China each have a huge home 
market as their base of operation on the world 
market. For German, British and French 
capital, the only viable response to this has been 
European integration. Europe would hardly be 
a better place for workers if it were divided into 
competing capitalist states, under just as much 
competitive pressure from imperialist global 
powers like the USA and China. 

To support his picture of the EU as a one- 
way German street, Lapavitsas argues the 
French bourgeoisie no longer has any objective 
interest in the EU project, or even in the 
Eurozone. He believes that nothing is left of the 
Franco-German axis but “a cherished notion’, 
that France's push for the Euro was a “strategic 
miscalculation’, and even that Emmanuel 
Macrons present neoliberal drive is a similar 
“historic error” for French national interests. 

Like an armchair general for the other EU 
ruling classes in their rivalry with German 
imperialism, he commends the British ruling 
class for “wisely” having stayed out of the 
Eurozone. But this was mainly to defend the 
City of London as a global financial centre, a key 
aspect of the “financialisation” of the economy 
that Lapavitsas bemoans elsewhere, and was if 
anything a compromise forced by Britain on 
Germany and France. 

Overall, Lapavitsas’s distorting lens fails to 
produce a Marxist historical materialist analysis 
of how the major European economies were 
forced to integrate in the interests of their own 
capitalist classes, and not just on account of 
German diktats. Above all, Lapavitsas fails to 
mention the historic possibilities that capitalist 
growth and the expansion of its economic 
spheres of activity create. 

Karl Marx by contrast recognised as early as 


1848 that the capitalist class, by concentrating 
production, creates its own gravedigger in 
the form of the working class. The Russian 
revolutionary Lenin pointed out that the giant 
monopolies of the imperialist epoch, producing 
goods and services for a world market, create 
the future basis for socialist economic planning, 
and that larger states provide wider ground than 
smaller ones did for the development of the class 
struggle and for future socialist development. 

Breaking up any existing single market 
or federation of capitalist states into smaller 
“sovereign” states will be no more progressive 
than breaking up giant corporations into 
smaller ones would be. In fact, such a process 
takes us further away from the struggle for 
socialism, and encourages divisions within an 
international working class that has the task of 
conducting this struggle. 


The poverty of national illusions 
Lapavitsass sole concrete remedy for Greece 
is for it to leave the “Iron Trap of the Euro’, in 
order to devalue its own currency and so allow 
its economy to adjust. But the same austerity 
programmes that the IMF imposed on Greece 
through the Troika were already imposed 
decades before on developing countries in 
similar debt crises. 

The fact that they had “independent” 
currencies to devalue didn’t save them from the 
most savage neoliberal austerity. If anything, the 
tyranny of foreign exchange and government 
bond markets would impose exactly the same 
sort of diktats on Greece as the Troika managed, 
just via a different route. Hungary, an EU 
country that is not even in the Eurozone, was 
forced by currency speculation on the forint to 
go to the IMF for a bailout loan and austerity. 

In fact the ability to devalue ones own 
national currency is a complete red herring, 
rather than a cure-all that “frees” a country from 
austerity. The huge devaluation that would have 
been involved in restoring the drachma in 2015 
would have seen working-class wages slashed 
and state assets sold off on a scale as bad as or 
even worse than the measures imposed from 
Frankfurt and Brussels. 

More fundamentally, Lapavitsas believes 
that it is a nationally-centred strategy based 
on left-Keynesian policies that offers countries 
like Greece a way forward. His hope is that such 
a strategy would raise demand, investment, 
growth and living standards, and that this will 
“tilt the balance of power against capital and in 
favour of labour, thus preparing the ground for 
the socialist transformation of Europe’. 

But given the current historic crisis of 
capitalism, combining stubbornly low profit 
rates, frenetic inter-imperialist competition and 
looming ecological catastrophe, these will not 
work in any sustained manner even for the most 
rich and powerful countries. 

The problem here is twofold. Firstly, as seen 
above it ignores the pressures of a globalised 
capitalist system that dominates even the most 
powerful national economies, imposing attacks 


by each capitalist class on its workers through 
the pressure of competition, whether in finance 
or trade. Secondly, attempts at economic 
nationalism, like the immigration controls to 
which they are invariably linked, fatally divide 
the international working class and its struggles. 

It is the international unity of the working 
class (and the unity of multi-national and 
multi-ethnic working classes within individual 
countries that have been created by migration) 
that holds the real answer. It is this unity that can 
fight the diktats of the banks and multinational 
corporations, or the power of a Troika, a Trump 
or a Xi Jinping. This unity is also essential to 
fighting the right-wing and racist versions of 
the futile search for “national sovereignty” that 
the Lexiteers and left-populists try to fill with a 
“progressive” content. 

Precisely because of the level of its 
integration, austerity in Europe led to 
coordinated protests by over ten million 
workers, including strikes in November 2012. 
International actions like these can be built 
upon, and have the potential to impact upon, 
to “integrate” and “restructure” the domestic 
class struggle as well, if the rank and file of the 
labour movement succeeds in build its own 
Europe-wide organisations to take control of 
this struggle. But to the extent that the existing 
national labour movements’ unions and parties 
(with their hidebound bureaucracies and their 
own national blinkers) called a halt to this, 
everyone loses out. 

To be fair to Lapavitsas, he does recognise 
that Greek crisis had “its roots at home’, and 
the Greek ruling class, “placing its own class 
interests ahead of society’, collaborated with 
the Troika in the bailouts for its own ends. By 
examining an actual crisis and _ struggle, 
Lapavitsas is forced to break with his single- 
minded focus on the EU and argue that to break 
with austerity needed “a sharpening of domestic 
class opposition to the point of breaking the 
power of the Greek historical block’, that is to 
break first with the Greek ruling class. He goes 
on: 

“There must be a rupture with the domestic 
power structures that have a vested interest in 
the current arrangements. There must also be a 
rupture with the transitional institutions of the 
EU that sustain the current arrangements.” 

But the way out of this impasse did not lie in 
ministers like Yanis Varoufakis trying to soften 
the heart of his German equivalent Wolfgang 
Schauble, whose response to Syrizas stunning 
election victory in 2015 (after it pledged to reject 
any further austerity) was to say that “elections 
change nothing”. It lay in Syriza summoning the 
working-class youth, the trade unionists and the 
socialists of Europe as a whole to Greece's aid by 
taking direct action in solidarity “at home’. 

The importance of these lessons is that a 
Corbyn government's main enemy will also 
be at home, in the form of the British ruling 
class and not just the EU. Its best chances of 
victory will be in leading a European revolt in 
its support. Hi 
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The far right 
in power 


MARCEL RAJECKY EXAaMINes the trajectory of governments 





leading Europe's swing to the extreme right 


here are possibly few 
regions in the world 
where the far right has 

as strong a foothold as 

in central and eastern 
Europe. In each of the 
four “Visegrad” states 
(Hungary, Poland, the Czech Republic 
and Slovakia) far-right parties are 
either partners in a ruling coalition, or 
the sole party in government. 

Conservative and liberal 
commentators in Britain, failing to 
understand the rise of the far right in 
this region, often retreat into pseudo- 
scientific and bigoted arguments about 
the “backwardness” of its people, 
their “inherent” racism, their hostility 
towards “modernity” and above all 
invented tales of “ancient ethnic 
hatreds”. 

By contrast, a socialist analysis of 
racist populism and fascism provides 
a more useful tool for understanding 
the rise of the new European far right. 
By identifying far-right ideology with 
a crisis within the ruling classes, in 
which fractions of the bourgeoisie were 
forced to appeal to the “radicalised” 
but still reactionary middle layers to 
form an alliance against the working 
class, it becomes clearer both why 
neofascism developed earlier in the 
successor states of the former Soviet 
bloc, and how it is currently in a more 
advanced phase, further entrenched 
within the core of the state. In the 
aftermath of the death of Gdansk 
Mayor Pawel Adamowicz, a moderate 
but prominent advocate of LGBT 





rights, an analysis of exactly how this 
has happened is as urgent as ever. 

The Marxist who analysed fascism 
best was Leon Trotsky. He understood 
fascism as a plebeian mass movement 
capable of wielding physical terror 
against minorities and the working 
class, but one that would only be able 
to come to power when the ruling 
class needed its services to crush the 
labour movement. However, as Hitler 
and Mussolini both demonstrated, the 
overhead costs to the ruling class of 
allowing such a movement into power 
can be very high indeed. 

But the ruling class has another 
from of repressive government that 
it resorts to far more frequently. This 
is one that can replace or render 
impotent normal electoral and 
parliamentary mechanisms, invoking 
emergency powers and using the army 
and the police to repress opposition. 
Karl Marx called this type of regime 
“bonapartist’, after the regime of 
Napoleon III in France of 1852-71. 

Modern racist populism copies 
many of the demagogic themes 
of fascism, but does not make the 
mobilisation of street gangs waging a 
civil war against the labour movement 
into its main axis of activity; rather, 
it seeks a parliamentary road into 
government office. What we see in 
central and eastern Europe today 
is both a growth of outright fascist 
parties and the electoral rise (and 
indeed the coming to power) of far- 
right racist populists. 


“Populist” Parties 

The mass expropriation of former state 
industries by newly recreated national 
bourgeoisies after 1989 sent this region 
into a social crisis as deep as that of 
Germany in 1929-33. Known as “shock 
therapy’, this process was followed 

by a prolonged stagnation in which 
wages, pensions, healthcare and social 
services were decimated. 

In response, people often turned 
first of all to liberal and centre-left 
parties in national elections, on the 
promise of protecting jobs and living 
standards. The latter were often the 
“reformed” successors of the former 
ruling “Communist” parties rebranded 
as “social democrats”. Unwilling and 
unable to break with capitalism, these 
parties could not bring their countries 
out of economic crisis. As the nascent 
bourgeoisie was subordinated to 
foreign capital and faced a working 
class with high political expectations, 
a new opportunist reactionary right 
began to make inroads. 

The Law and Justice Party (PiS) in 
Poland led a coalition government in 
2005, while the Slovak National Party 
(SNS) and Viktor Orbanss Fidesz party 
in Hungary returned to government 
as major coalition partners in 2006 
and 2010 respectively, after years in 
opposition. These parties typically 
mobilised support on the basis of 
social conservatism and “community” 
politics. All share a venomous hostility 
towards national minorities (like 
ethnic Hungarians in Slovakia, or 
ethnic Ukrainians in Poland) and have 
often endorsed violence against them. 
Many also revived antisemitism, even 
though the Nazi Holocaust has left 
behind only tiny Jewish communities 
in these countries. 

All have voiced support for laws 
against sexual and reproductive 
freedom. Most notable of these has 
been the Polish government's attempt 
to tighten up what are already some of 
the strictest abortion laws in Europe. 
This was met in 2016 by a wave of 
protests that brought tens of thousands 
of women (and progressive men) out 
onto the streets. 

The new wave of far-right activism 
during the refugee crisis of 2015 
affected the established right-wing 
parties in different ways. The SNS 
has been eclipsed by the neo-Nazi 
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“People’s Party - Our Slovakia” 
(known as “Kotleba’), while the 

Czech Republic's Freedom and Direct 
Democracy party (SPD) represents the 
most potent force of that country’s far 
right. Both share the prejudice against 
national minorities of the established 
right, although they have both 
preferred to position themselves more 
vocally as “defenders of Christianity” 
from what they describe as an “Islamic 
invasion’. 

Both are also known for their 
extra-parliamentary actions. In 2015, 
Kotleba organised one of the largest 
protests in the country’s history against 
the “Islamicisation” of Slovakia, while 
in 2017 the SPD invited its supporters 
to a conference of the international 
right, with France’s Marine Le Pen 
and the Netherlands’ Geert Wilders as 
special guests. 

Kotleba openly identifies with 
Slovakia’s “First Republic’, Joseph 
Tisos Nazi puppet regime during the 
Second World War. But Poland’s PiS 
has also revised its own country’s 
wartime history, earlier this year 
attempting to criminalise anyone who 
pointed out any Polish complicity 
in the Nazi Holocaust. PiS has also 
positioned itself as the leader of street 
protest. Most notably, it overturned a 
ban against the annual Independence 
Day march in Warsaw (which last year 
became a festival of neofascism), and 
sent its Prime Minister and President 
to march alongside the protesters. 

In Poland and Hungary, the 
established right have largely stolen the 
clothes of this new wave of neo-fascist 
politics rather than being replaced 
by it. And in both countries, the 
governing parties have bolstered their 
support through fear-mongering over 
EU-wide plans for refugee quotas. 


Paramilitaries and the state 
While these new parties have made 
inroads into the major towns and 
cities, something altogether more 
sinister has been developing in the 
countryside. Dissatisfied with electoral 
politics and the inability of the state 
to implement their reactionary 
programmes, armed fascist groups 
have begun to emerge. 

The most powerful such 
paramilitary forces so far have been 
the “Slovak Levies” (Slovenski Branci), 


which operate legally. The Branci 
regularly patrol Slovakias southern 
border with Hungary. Their primary 
objective has been to harass refugees, 
although they have also entered Roma 
areas to intimidate their communities. 
They have a rigorous recruitment 
programme, which includes the tactic 
of posing as “scouts” in order to enter 
schools and spread their ideology 
there. 

The ruling class in the Czech 
Republic and in Hungary clearly 
does not yet see any special need for 
fascist auxiliaries to the police and 
the army, although the illegal status 
of the “Hungarian Guard” and of the 
Czech “National Home Guard” has not 
prevented either of them from holding 
secret arms training camps in remote 
parts of their countries. In any case, 
their governing parties are perfectly 
willing to use racism to poison popular 
debate. 

By contrast, the Slovak state 
has not seriously confronted the 
paramilitaries, whether due to 
weakness or to the absence of any 
political will to do so. For the first six 
years of its existence, the Branci were 
completely tolerated by the state. Only 
this year, under immense international 
pressure, has the Slovak government 
been forced to take action. 

But even then its measures against 
them have been remarkably limited. 
The scope of an official “investigation” 
into the Branci currently does 
not extend beyond determining 
whether or not they pose a threat 
to “the security of the state”; and its 
recommendations are unlikely to go 
beyond dismissing soldiers who serve 
with the paramilitaries. 

While Slovakia allows 
paramilitaries to conduct repressive 
activities that are normally the 
property of the state, what is common 
to the other three countries is the 
penetration of far-right ideology 
beyond the parliamentary level 
and into far more entrenched state 
institutions. Poland and Hungary 
have gone furthest in removing the 
independence of the judiciary, both 
by subordinating it to the executive 
and through a climate of intimidation 
against judges who produce verdicts 
unfavourable to the ruling parties. 

Academic and journalistic 


freedom have also come under attack, 
with targeted university courses being 
closed down, and taxes being levied on 
institutions taking on foreign students. 


Why here? 

The idea that the countries that 

once formed the Warsaw Pact could 
transition seamlessly from “actually 
existing socialism” to liberal social 
democracies without an empowered 
labour movement was always a fantasy. 
In particular, the “shock therapy” 
administered during the restoration of 
capitalism created a class of oligarchs 
who controlled what used to be major 
state industries. 

Within a decade, much of this 
nascent bourgeoisie had been driven 
to bankruptcy by predatory business 
practices of more established foreign 
capitalists. Meanwhile, the “social 
democratic” and “liberal” parties 
alike proved unable to reverse the 
homelessness, crime and poverty of 
the early 1990s. These are precisely the 
conditions in which fascism thrives; 
and it is probably already too late 
for these countries’ ruling classes to 
reverse the rise of the right by making 
social concessions to an enraged petit 
bourgeoisie. 

Socialists in Britain ought to take 
note that rather than collaborating 
with neofascist parties in this country, 
the new parties of the European 
right have found allies in our 
own Conservative party, which in 
September provided cover for Viktor 
Orban’s Fidesz party in a crucial 
vote in the European Parliament. As 
these two forces of reaction begin to 
recognise each other as partners, so 
must we. 

We must fight the right in all 
its pernicious forms. Under the 
influence of Brexit and former Trump 
advisor Steve Bannon, UKIP has 
swung sharply to the right, openly 
collaborating with the fascist Tommy 
Robinson. Brexit could form the basis 
for the development of both a racist 
populist split away from the Tories, 
and of neofascist street organisations. 
To meet this threat we need to link 
up anti-racists and anti-fascists across 
Europe to defend migrants and 
minorities, and fight for a socialist 
alternative to the far right’s politics of 
despair. 
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INTERNATIONAL 





VENEZUELA 


Oppose the 
imperialist 





coup 








The government of Nicolas Maduro has led the Bolivarian 
revolution to Its tinal impasse. Is there a way out of the crisis 
that doesnt end In submission to US imperialism? 


LEAGUE FOR THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL 


he struggle for power 
has entered a new, and 
potentially decisive, 
stage in Venezuela. 

On 23 January, Juan 
Guaid6, chairman of the 
right wing dominated 
parliament, declared himself interim 
president of the country at a mass 
rally of the opposition forces. Within 
minutes, Donald Trump and the US 
administration declared their support 
for this self-appointed president: 

“T will continue to use the full 
weight of the economic and diplomatic 
power of the United States to press 
for the restoration of democracy in 
Venezuela’, the US president read out 
in a prepared statement. 

Clearly, this was not only an 
endorsement of the right wing 
oppositions struggle to oust 
President Nicolas Maduro and take 
political power, but also a call on 
the Venezuelan armed forces to rise 
against the Bolivarian regime and 
“restore democracy” by a coup. 

No wonder such illustrious 
democrats as the semi-fascist Brazilian 
President, Jair Bolsonaro, the neo- 
liberal Argentine President, Mauricio 
Macri, or the right wing conservative 
Colombian President, Ivan Duque, 








joined in. Imperialist democracies 
like Canada, the head of the EU 
council, Donald Tusk, and its High 
Representative for Foreign Affairs, 
Federini Mogherini, quickly followed 
the US lead. Even though they did 
not succeed in blackmailing the 
Organisation of American States to 
follow suit, they did persuade 12 Latin 
American states to issue a statement 
that they did not recognise Maduro as 
Venezuela’ president. 

Some countries, Cuba, China, 
Turkey, Russia and Nicaragua, have 
rejected the right wing’s drive for 
power, but clearly China, Russia and 
Turkey have done so for their own 
political, economic and geo-strategic 
interests. Coming from them, a 
rejection of “interference in other 
countries” is complete hypocrisy. 

These self-proclaimed defenders 
of national sovereignty will find little 
resonance amongst the masses of the 
world. More importantly, they will not 
do anything to help the Venezuelan 
masses, the workers and peasants 
of the country, to defend the gains 
they made in the first decade of the 
“Bolivarian revolution’. 

No less farcical are attempts by 
countries like Mexico and Spain to 
act as mediators between the Maduro 


government, the opposition and its 
imperialist backers. Only an idiot 
could believe that the Venezuelan 
opposition, having opened an all out 
struggle to oust Maduro and install 

a pro-US regime, let alone Trump 
himself, would call a halt to the coup 
in its decisive days. Only if they fail 
in their goal, might they try to use 
such mediators to open a “transition” 
period, but only to gain at the 
negotiation table what they could not 
win on the streets. 

At the moment, the decisive 
question for the opposition is not 
“democracy” but whether they can 
break the loyalty of the army to the 
regime. If Maduro loses the support of 
the generals, or if the High Command 
itself loses control of important 
sections of the army, this would lead 
to a more or less bloody overthrow 
of the president or else to a civil war. 
At that point, the US would clearly be 
prepared to intervene, either openly 
under pretexts like the “defence” 
of its embassy or US citizens, by 
military support for the opposition 
or by supporting intervention by its 
Brazilian or Colombian allies. The 
coming days are likely to be decisive in 
determining future developments. 


Fight the right, but no illusions 
in Maduro! 

In trying to overthrow Maduro, 

the right is exploiting the current 
economic, social and political crisis 
of the Bolivarian regime. In recent 
years, Venezuela has been hit by 
adverse international economic 
developments including declining oil 
prices and rising debts. The desperate 
measures of the government have 
made matters worse, allowing the 
“Bolivarian” bourgeoisie, bureaucrats 
and middlemen to enrich themselves 
whilst the masses have been 
impoverished. 

Hyperinflation has rendered the 
national currency virtually worthless. 
It has deprived the masses of the 
means of paying for life's necessities, 
apart from the few with access to 
foreign currencies. It has left the shops 
empty. In such conditions the right 
wing, pro-US opposition has been able 
to rally sections of the impoverished 
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masses, although the Western, pro- 
coup media may well exaggerate such 
support. 

When things began to go wrong, 
Maduro resorted to repression and 
rigging elections because no real 
democracy, based on councils of 
workers, poor people's and peasants’ 
delegates, was created under Chavez 
and because the army was not replaced 
by a popular militia. This meant 
the masses themselves could take 
no action, the economic and moral 
foundations of their self-confidence 
were undermined, and the opposition 
was able to gain mass support beyond 
the pampered middle classes. 

Together with the after-effects of 
the world financial crisis, this cruelly 
exposed the utopia of the “Bolivarian 
revolution”: a strategy based on the 
belief that it was possible to reconcile 
the interests of Venezuelan big capital 
and the privileged life of the urban 
middle classes, with improved living 
standards and cultural conditions for 
the workers, the peasants and the poor 
via social programmes. 

Already, under Chavez, this 
utopian “socialist” project was 
running into its own contradictions; 
under Maduro the regime became 
one of permanent crisis. In turn, 
it increasingly had to base its own 
power on the military and the state 
bureaucracy, thereby undermining its 
own social base even more. In political 
terms, its dictatorial aspect become 
more and more overt and it turned 
against the left Bolivarian opposition, 
combining a bonapartist presidency 
with pseudo-democratic forms like the 
self-selected “constituent assembly’. 

While it is clear that the Bolivarian 
government and Maduro have proved 
unable to lead Venezuela out of the 
current crisis, it would be wrong, 
and one-sided to only blame their 
incompetence and corruption for 
the current crisis. The coup attempt 
is part of a reactionary offensive in 
the whole of Latin America, where 
the US and important sections of the 
national bourgeoisies have declared 
war on all reformist or left-populist 
governments. 

Success for Guaiddés coup would 
not benefit the poor or the masses 
at all. It would just install another 


right wing regime to re-establish the 
power of the US multinationals and 
the traditional oligarchy. It would 
not solve any of the social issues and 
certainly it would not challenge the 
countrys dependence on the world 
market and imperialism. 

It might strengthen the US as 
against its Russian and Chinese rivals, 
who have gained something of a 
foothold in Venezuela, and it would 
further isolate the Cuban regime. 
This is, of course, the White House's 
very intention. Certainly, any regime 
established by a successful coup will 
not be “democratic”. Rather it will 
do all it can to destroy all the gains, 
economic, social and organisational, 
that the masses gained under 
Chavez and which have not yet been 
withdrawn by Maduro. 

Therefore, the working class, 
the peasants, the poor in Venezuela 
should not give any support to the 
coup. They must fight it, but without 
any illusions in Maduro and his policy. 
Indeed, they need to withdraw any 
political support for his disastrous 
programme. 

Instead, they need to demand 
immediate measures to enable them 
to defy a US intervention, or the army, 
if it goes over to supporting the right. 
They need to demand the arming of 
the workers, the peasants and the poor 
who want to prevent a US-sponsored 
coup! 

They also need to demand 
measures, and take steps themselves 
to address the scarcity of essential 
supplies of food, fuel and medical 
supplies, to deal with the burning 
question of hunger, caused largely by 
US sanctions and hoarding of goods. 
This can only be done by confiscation 
of the private capitalists in this sphere 
and by creating direct links between 
town and countryside. 

Clearly such steps could not only 
help to defy the attempted coup, 
they could also help to address the 
political and economic crisis: the need 
for a revolutionary alternative to the 
Bolivarian leadership, the “Boli- 
bourgeoisie” and the bureaucracy. 
Venezuela does not suffer from “too 
much socialism’, but from a lack of 
socialist measures. Only by decisive 
action in this field can the crisis be 


addressed, an emergency plan under 
the control of the workers and masses 
be imposed, and a workers’ and 
peasants government be established. 


International solidarity 

Given the interference of the US and 
its allies, the working class and the left 
internationally must not stand aside. 
They need to mobilise against support 
for the counterrevolution in Venezuela 
by the imperialists and by other 
reactionary regimes. 

They need to organise protests 
against the coup and solidarity action. 
They must rally the entire working 
class movement under the slogans 
“Hands off Venezuela! Down with the 
US-sponsored coup!” 

They need to demand the total 
cancellation of Venezuela’ foreign 
debt and oppose any recognition of 
the “interim president” or aid to the 
rightist opposition! 

The importance of the 
development in Venezuela for the 
international working class movement 
must not be underestimated. Whilst 
not giving any political support for 
Maduro and his regime, it needs to 
recognise that an overthrow of this 
regime by the right wing opposition 
would be a defeat not only for a 
corrupt, “left” bonapartist regime, 
but for the working class and popular 
masses. It would mark another victory 
for the extreme right, neo-liberalism 
and US-imperialism and it would 
surely be a big step towards further 
such attempts in countries like Bolivia 
or Cuba. 

A victory of the forces of reaction 
would not only oust Maduro. It 
would be a coup against the working 
class and popular masses, aiming 
to preclude any solution of the 
Venezuelan crisis in their own favour. 

The catastrophe of “Bolivarianism” 
proves the need to turn to a real 
revolutionary perspective, involving 
the expropriation of the big capitalists, 
the replacement of the standing 
army by a working people's militia, 
and a planned economy under the 
management of the workers. It needs, 
in short, the perspective of permanent 
revolution, which includes that 
revolution’s spread to all the countries 
of the region and beyond. 
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INTERNATIONAL 





ZIMBABWE 





The Grocodil 
bites back 





Socialists need to organise international solidarity in Support 
of working class protests resisting a vicious crackdown 


BY JEREMY DEWAR 


hen Zimbabwe's 
unions called 

a three-day 
general strike, or 
“shutdown” on 
14-16 January 
in protest at a 
150 per cent fuel price hike, President 
Emmerson Mnangagwa, nicknamed 
“The Crocodile” for his role in 
orchestrating massacres for Robert 
Mugabe, set the army onto peaceful 
protesters. 

First Mnangagwa cut off the 
Internet, blocking Facebook, Twitter, 
YouTube and Whatsapp, the protesters’ 
main organising tools. Then he sent 
his troops into the capital Harare, the 
second city Bulawayo and elsewhere 
to terrorise whole communities, 
regardless of their activity in the 
shutdown. 

Reports are trickling out that 
troops, many wearing ski masks to 
hide their identity, have used teargas, 
plastic bullets and live ammunition 
indiscriminately on unarmed civilians. 
In Bulawayo, teargas was lobbed 
randomly into homes in working class 
districts. 

Children as young as 14 have been 
beaten and arrested, to be processed 
as adults. At least 650 in Harare and 
500 in Bulawayo have been arrested 
and await trial in kangaroo courts. 
The government's own Human Rights 
Commission has accused security 
forces of using “systematic torture’. 

It is estimated that the number 





of civilians killed by security forces is 
already in double figures. 


The Crocodile 

However, fatal crackdowns are 
Mnangagwas stock in trade. In the 
1980s, the Crocodile orchestrated the 
genocidal massacre of over 20,000 
Ndebele people in Matabeleland, 

an act that sealed Mugabe's brutal 
dictatorship. 

More recently, in 2009, he was 
in charge of security when 400 
Movement for Democratic Change 
(MDC) activists were murdered. 

Last July, after he narrowly won the 
election with 50.8 percent of the vote, 
he again unleashed troops, resulting in 
six deaths and dozens of arrests. 

The military coup which brought 
Mnangagwa to power in December 
2017 has barely been sanitised. 
However, the Western powers and 
China will continue to back him 
because of his promise to make 
Zimbabwe “open for business”. They 
know that this is code for more 
privatisation, lower corporate taxes, 
the ruthless crushing of trade unions 
and popular opposition movements. 

If Mnangagwa is president, profit 
is king. 


Working class 

The sudden 150 per cent rise in petrol 
and diesel prices was the last straw 
for working class communities. It will 
inevitably feed into rising costs in 
housing, food and transport. Inflation 





is already high and rising: 42 per cent, 
up from 2.9 per cent before last year’s 
election. 

Wages are often unpaid and when 
they are, workers have to wait 45 days 
before they receive them. The ZCTU 
union federation is calling for a 50 
per cent pay rise for everyone. So it is 
easy to see that the government's 22 
per cent pay rise, only conceded to try 
and head off the movement, will not 
provide relief for long. 

The national shutdown is a 
welcome return to the militancy 
that characterised the Zimbabwean 
trade unions in the early years of the 
millennium. But trade unions are 
not well suited to combating military 
clampdowns. ZCTU President Peter 
Mutasa handed himself over to the 
police before the week of bloodshed 
was over, when the working class 
needed a leadership that could take 
the resistance forward. 

Likewise, the opposition MDC, 
while it retains support in urban 
areas due to the lack of an alternative 
working class party, is tainted by years 
in coalition with the ruling Zanu-PF 
and promotes an even more cravenly 
neoliberal economic programme that 
will put profit before the people. 

Only a revolutionary working 
class party can provide long 
suffering Zimbabweans with an 
underground network to deal with 
army provocations, defence guards 
to protect further mass actions and 
a programme to wrest control of 
the economy from the hands of the 
corrupt elite and their imperialist 
backers and place it in the hands of 
the workers. 

International solidarity is vital. It 
is telling that South African President 
Cyril Ramaphosa praised Mnangagwa 
in front of the International Labour 
Organisation at the precise moment 
when he was unleashing his reign 
of terror on his people, while the 
newly formed South African Socialist 
Revolutionary Workers Party has 
sided with the resistance. 

It is time for a new generation of 
southern African revolutionaries to 
seize the moment and finish the work 
started in the 1980s and 90s. 

Amandla! 
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MARXIST ABC 





IS FOR CAPITAL 


wo people buy the last remaining tickets for Les 
Misérables at the box office. One of them passes through 
to the theatre and is thoroughly entertained; the other 
steps outside and sells the ticket to a disappointed 
but desperate punter for twice the face value. 

What's the difference between the money handed over 
at the box office by the first and second person? 

In the theatregoer’s case the money served to buy some idle pleasure. 
But in the second case, the speculator’s money was set to work and acted 
as capital. At its most basic this is what defines capital - money that 
expands its value and breeds more money. It’s that regenerative quality of 
money that underlies the whole system we live in - capitalism. 

Making money work in this speculative way, by buying cheap and 
selling dear, goes back centuries. From the twelfth century onwards in 
Europe a whole class of merchants sprang up. They opened up trade 
routes for spices and silks with the East and later for slaves and sugar 
with Africa and the Caribbean. This gave plenty of opportunity for those 
with a little money to make a lot more right into the eighteenth century. 

But the capitalism that we know today has moved on from the 
activities of such merchants. Capitalism was transformed when the 
merchants’ money was first used to buy the labour power of other people, 
people who had nothing else to sell but their ability to work for others. 
This class - the working class - could now be put to work with raw 
materials and machinery to produce massive wealth for the capitalists. 

Capital, invested in human labour power and machinery, proved to 
be the most effective means yet for one class to exploit another. The way 
exploitation works under capitalism is the subject of another article in 
this series. 

You may be wondering how the merchants persuaded the workers to 
volunteer to be chained to a cotton spinning machine for 12 to 16 hours 
a day. Supporters of capitalism dont like to advertise the answer. 








The fact is, the working class had to be forcibly created in their 
millions. In England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there 
were many small peasant farmers scratching a reasonable living out of 
the land. Some of them may have carried out a bit of extra labouring for 
a merchant or richer farmer, but they could still rely on their farm and its 
produce to provide basic necessities. 

The governments of the day, from Queen Elizabeth onwards, set 
about depriving these peasants of their land. They “enclosed” common 
land, thereby depriving peasants of pasture land. Or they simply stole 
the land or kicked the peasants off to make way for more profitable 
sheep grazing. This turned thousands overnight into “vagabonds”. The 
government faced them with a stark choice: go to prison or work for 
someone else. 

The other side of the story was no prettier. The amount of capital that 
existed was too small; somehow more had to be found before capitalism 
could really take off. Piracy, plunder and the conquest of colonies was the 
answer. Slavery in the Caribbean, for example, amassed huge fortunes 
that could be sent back to Europe to buy labour and start up production. 

As Karl Marx wrote: “If money . . . ‘comes into the world with a 
congenital bloodstain on one cheek, capital comes dripping from head 
to foot, from every pore, with blood and dirt’ 

So, there is nothing at all “natural” and eternal about capitalism. It 
has a history created by human beings. It has a beginning, a middle and 
an end. Capitalism’s great merit as a system of production was that it put 
an end to the backwardness, localism, and narrow outlook of feudalism. 
In Holland, England, France and the USA, revolutions and civil wars 
were needed to sweep away the feudal legacy and change the system of 
production. 

This revolutionary past of early capitalism is another thing its 
present day fans would like to forget. Capitalism in its maturity grew into 
an industrial economy, based on co-operation in production and large- 
scale machinery. This allowed a tremendous advance in productivity and 
the development of technique. Despite the suffering brought about by its 
birth, capitalism was therefore progressive. 

But it is progressive no more. Capitalism’s success has been achieved 
at great social cost. Capitalism is an antagonistic class society, producing 
great wealth through the massive oppression of workers and ruination of 
whole continents. 

Profit and more profit is the driving force of production and aim of 
all capitalists. This has ensured mass unemployment as fewer workers are 
forced to do increasing amounts of work and real wages are lowered to 
allow increased dividends for shareholders. 

Capitalism has created an economy of boom and slump. Goods pile 
up unsold because they cannot be sold at a profit despite the fact that there 
is a crying need for them among millions who do not have the money. 
The competitive and blind nature of capitalist production contributes to 
anarchy in production which ensures constant disruptions, shortages 
and oversupply and is also wasteful and destructive of the environment. 
Most important of all, however, capitalism has created the conditions 
for its own end. It has created a working class - many millions strong 
throughout the whole world, concentrated and educated enough to be 
able to run industry and commerce without the need for bosses. 

It has created a level of technology and a system of communications 
that makes a planned economy more feasible than ever before. And it has 
created semi-permanent crisis, as repression and misery force workers 
repeatedly to rise up against the system. 

Capitalism’s beginning was bloody, violent and the product of class 
struggle. Its end will be the same. But the working class has no interest in 
creating another exploiting society. Its interest is in a classless society, in 
which the goal is not profit but meeting the needs of every human being 
on the planet. With the creation of socialism, as Karl Marx wrote, the real 
history of humanity will begin. 
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